








NOSEOLOGY 





_Bome genius has classified noses as fol- 
lows: 1st, the Roman nose ; 2nd, the Gre- 
cian nose ; 3rd, the Cogitative, or wide- 
nostriled nose; 4th, the Crooked nose; 

th, the Snub nose; 6th, the Turnup ‘or 
stial nose. 
Now it must be confessed that the preju- 
dice goes very strongly in favor of wearing 
some kind of a nose, & it is equally true 
that anybody who knows anything, knows 
that the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York is doing ‘the greatest 
good to the greatest number” of any 
company in America. 
Why? Because it has more policies in 
force than any other company ; and, omit- 
ting one, more than all the other com- 
in America put together! 
t ’s our point ? This. That that kind 
of patronage means popularity, and that 
Kind of popularity implies public confi- 


Send your age to the Company, 1 Madi- 
son Square, New York, & get some facts 
that will excite your interest and deserve 
confidence. 

cies issued on individual lives from 
$100 to $100,000. 
More than five and a half millions of 
them are now in force! 
All good Philistines are invited to join. 

R. 8S. V. P, 
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cal T lhe Ropcrofters ~ 


Of East Aurora; N. Y., 
have a very few each of 
the following Books on 
hand. Should you care 
to see them, one or all, 
they will be sent on suspicion. 








ESSAY ON WALT WHITMAN : 


” 
By Robert Louis Stevenson, with a “Little Jour-# 
ney” to the Home of Whitman by Elbert Hubbard. 


Hand illumined initials; the title ye o-oo 
Mr. Louis Rhead. Frontispiece fg be ellum, 
being a photogravure of the bas-relief made in the 
Shop by that strong and worthy young man, Saint 
Gerome-Roycroft. 


The edition on Boxmoor is bound in Limp 
Chamois, silk-lined. Price per volume, $ 2.00 


Fifty specially illumined, bound in Ooze Calf, 10.00 





THE CITY OF TAGASTE: 

Being two Essays by Fra Elbertus. Wide margins; 

Caslon Old Style type ; photogravure frontispiece 

portrait of the author on Chinese paper; two 

specially illumined borders and tail-piece. 

Bound in boards, leather back and corners. A very 
specimen of strong, plain, honest book-making. 

‘Nine hundred and forty copies on Roycroft 

water-mark paper, each 

All are signed »-d numbered by the author. 


MAUD: 
By Alfred Tennyson. On Whatman hand-made 
paper. Bound plainly in leather. 
Nine hundred and twenty copies, per volume, $2.50 
One hundred copies, specially illumined,- 5.00 
_ CHRISTMAS EVE: 
By Robert Browning, with a sincere and gracious 
study of the poem by Mary. H. Hull. 


Price of the book on Boxmoor, hand-illum- 
ined, bound in Limp Chamois, silk-lined, is $2.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 





CHICAGO TONGUE 
A PREACHMENT 


BY FRA ELBERTUS 


C= Preachment bearing the above title, which 

appeared in THe Puiistive for March, and 
by special arrangement simultaneously in the New 
York Independent, caused all extra copies of these 

‘publications to be exhausted very shortly. In response ~ 

to repeated requests we have reprinted the article in 
pamphlet shape. The price is 25 cents each, or $25.00 
a hundred. A few copies on hand-made paper, bound 
in boards, One Dollar each. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora 


N. Y. 











Strengthens 
SYSTEM 
BODY 
BRAIN 
and 
NERVES 











(MARIANI WINE) 


No other preparation has ever received so many voluntary 
testimonials from eminent people as the world famous 
‘Mariani Wine. 


Gives Appetite 
Produces Refreshing Sleep 
A Safeguard Against 


Mental Diseases 
For overworked men, delicate women, sickly children, this 
healthful, invigorating and stimulating tonic has no equal. 


yey small wine-glass full three times a day. 
by all druggists. Refuse substitutes. 
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Tue Roycrorrers ANNOUNCE 





“The Story of 
a Passion’ '«« 


By IRVING BACHELLER 





j Tue REGULAR Eprrion on Roycroft hand-made paper, 
hand-illumined, bound Roycroftie, Two Dollars éach. 
Fifty copies on Imperial Japan, three-quarters Le- 
vant, Ten Dollars per copy. 
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HERE is no doubt but that Mr. Irving Bacheller 
has written some very Bad Stuff, for even the 
most gifted of. men strike thirteen only at times 
—the flash of genius is essentially transient. But this 
story bears upon its facets the gleam of true art. Not 
a sentence in it can be changed or transposed. It is as 
near perfection as narrative can be woven on the 
loom of language. From the time it was first published 
“in THE PHILISTINE, dozens of men and women promin- 
ent in Literature and Art have requested us to put it’ 
into enduring form, and in a dress worthy of ite subtle 
and exquisite quality. This we have done, and the book 
is now ready to send oat to the Faithful, all as above 
truthfully stated. 
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nye” 
| cateslasteslastestealaal 
| THE 
| MOST 
COMPLETE 
HOSIERY 
LINE 
IN 
AMERICA. 
SOLD 
BY 
ALL 
LEADING 
HOUSES 
EVERY 
WHERE. 
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MADE 
FOR 
MEN 
WOMEN 
CHILDREN 
AND 
BABIES. 
BLACKS 
COLORS 
FANCIES. 
ALWAYS 
SOME 
NEW 
THING 
TO 








* Sole Owners” 





e @6erode’ (Hand-Finished) 


Ribbed Underwear for Women, is the companion of 
“Onyx.” Suited to the wants of the most eanating. 
Made in Vesis, Pants, Tights and Union Suits, and all 
strictly Hand Finished, 

If your store can’t serve you, write us. 


Lord &- Taylor 


(Wholesale) 


SHOW. 


New Yor« 





























A CARD of Ff 
atabbas Bill begs to thank his i 

W many friends who did so much : 4 
to help him in his recent rush 

to rescue the book business from the 

hands of the Clips, and place Litera- 

ture forever beyond the greedy grasp 

of all lobscouse laureates and lollypop 


lobsters who seek to prostitute Letters 
to a lust for lucre. 


BARABBAS BILL’ 
Wall- Wearing Books 


FOR MEN ONLY 
Saint Louis, Missouri 





“'Whoover thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 


If Pope had lived fifty years 
later than he did, he would have 


changed this generalization. His 
first cake of 


Pears 


Soap would have convinced him 
of his error. 


Pears’ Soap is not an expen- 
sive soap, and it is all soap, pure 
soap, nothing but soap. For toi- 
let, bath and shaving, it is the 
best in the world, and has been 
so for more than a century. 


All sorts of stores sell it ; all sorts of people use it, 

















LitTLe JOURNEYS 


TO THE. BO MES OF 


Eminent Patnters 








By ELBERT HUBBARD 


Comprising the following: 

1 MICHAEL ANGELO 7 Fortuny 

2 REMBRANDT 8 Ary SoHEFFER 

3 RUBENS 9 JEAN Francois Maier 
4 MEISSONIER 1@ JosHUA REYNOLDS 

5 Trrtan 11 LANDSEER 

6 ANTHONY VAN Dyck 12 Gustave Dore 


In one volume, illustrated with 
24 photogravures on Japan Vel- 
lum. Bound by the Roycrofters 
in limp leather, satin lined, title 
inlaid. The price for the book is 
$2.00, by express, prepaid. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 




















When You Get There 


You are within from half a minute to fif- 
teen minutes of 77 hotels, 85 clubs and 
31 theatres. All this provided you arrive 
in the second city of the world at the 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION, this 
being the Metropolitan terminus of the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, which is the 
only trunk line whose trains enter the 
city of New York. 

The following remark of an experienced trav- 
éler tells the whole story : 

“For the excellence of its track, the speed of 
its trains, the safety and cpmfort of its pat- 
rons, the loveliness and variety of its scenery, 
the number and importance of its cities and 
the uniformly correct character of its service, 
the NEW YORK CENTRAL is not surpassed 
by any similar institution on either side of the 
Atlantic.” 




















































Books on Hand at 
the Ropcroft Shop 








MAUD $2.50 
THE GOLDEN RIVER _ 2.00 
WALT WHITMAN 2.00 
CHRISTMAS EVE 2.00 
THE CITY OF TAGASTE 5.00 
RUBAIYAT 5.00 





AUCASSIN AND NICO- 
LETE 2.00 
LITTLE JOURNEYS, ac- 
cording to binding, $2, $3 & 5.00 
A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 
& Thirteen Other Things 2.00 
THE PHILJSTINE, Vol- 
umes XI and XII, each 1.00 


BPO 


Guest Books 
Roycroft Paperweights 
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TRAVELING 


Whether on pleasure or business, 
comes nearest pleasure when one has 
the best, and the acme of perfection 
in railroading is 


The Black Diamond Express 


operated between Niagara Falls, Buf- 
falo and New York via the Scenic 
Route, the 


Lehigh Valley Railroad 


Its appointments luxurious; a la carte 
dining service unsurpassed, and the 
region traversed known far and wide 
as ‘‘ The Switzerland of America.”’ 
Illustrated booklets telling about this 
magnificent train, and the wonderful 
region through which it passes, sent 
on receipt of four cents in stamps by 
GEO. R. CHESBROUGH, 


Western Passenger Agent, “ 
“Iroquois Hotel Block, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Blessed ts 
that wan 
who 


Was 
found 
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The Whilistine 


Vol. 13 JUNE, rgor No. 1 








Lassitude. 
I wish the bottoms of the hills 
Were moved up to the top; 
Then when I wanted to go up 
I’d simply — to drop. 


ora pee Knockers. 

=U R genial Fra Elbertus is, as usual, 
saying the proper thing—partially. 
It is well not to knock. It is well, 
! as he says, to be kind. But with 
due deference to such a captivating 
shiieeegine, knocking has its time and place 
and propriety in the scheme of things. One must 
knock the Evil every time it puts up its head. 
One must not be kind to the Wrong that flour- 
ishes to the detriment of Good. Does not Fra 
Elbertus knock against War and Expansion, 
and those things which seem to him bad? Verily 
he does. Kindness may be overdone. One of the 
great faults of the preachers of Christianity is, 
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THE PHI- that they do not knock hard enough against the 
LISTINE sin that is respectable, or rather, fashionable. 
The knocker has his value when he is an artist. 
Christ knocked on paganism and heartlessness. 
Luther knocked on privilege and proprietorship 
of salvation. Cromwell, Hampden, and their 
fellows knocked on Divine Right, as did Marat, 
Danton, Robespierre. Voltaire was knocker as 
well as mocker. Ditto Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, Paine, 
Patrick Henry, were masters of the noble art of 
knocking Sham from its throne. 
So, too, Garrison, Lovejoy, Wendell Phillips, 
Abraham Lincoln, were knockers against the 
enormous crime of Slavery. Grant we had as 
knocker, too. Then there was Cleveland with his 
persistent knocking of the “communism of 
pelf,” and there is Roosevelt knocking with all 
his picturesque might against the sin of mater- 
ialistic sloth. Even Carrie Nation is a knocker 
from the old house, but her knocking has be- 
come more dangerous than the farcical laws 
against which her hatchet is wielded. Oh the 
gteat and glorious knockers the world remem- 
bers. Shakespeare knocked the unities galley 
west and crooked. Dickens knocked out the 
idea that fiction might deal only with Lords and 
Ladies. Shelley and Wordsworth and Brown- 
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ing, and in our own country, Poe, were knockers THE PHI- 
against the petrifying effect of formalism in LISTINE 


poetry, just as later Verlaine did the same thing. 
Rabelais and Cervantes were knockers in their 
time and so were Jonathan Swift and the Corn 
Law agitators from Fergus O’Connor up and 
down. Never a genius that has helped the world 
along but has done so by doing some vigorous 
preliminary knocking. Whoso would disparage 
the knocker sets himself against progress. Look 
at Tolstoy—knocking everything, and to Tol- 
stoy Fra Elbertus fain would go when he dies. 
ww To be sure there is a knocking that is wholly 
bad—the knocking of malice and of envy. And 
yet were it not for the high, fierce joy a fellow 
has in achieving things in spite of the detractor, 
the backbiter, the knocker, how much of joy 
would be gone from effort! The essence of the 
exultation of victory, after the achievement it- 
self, is showing the fellow who told you you 
could not do and hoped’in his heart you would 
not be able to do it. The knocker is necessary to 
prod us on. If everybody told us we were all the 
mustard, we ’d soon begin to believe it and sit 
down and do nothing. It’s the fellow who knocks 
you hardest who’s your best friend. In a broad 
sense conspiracy never yet succeeded of itself. 
The man who fails must be the conspirator 
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THE PHI- against himself. The backbiter really does lit- 
LISTINE tle harm, or the slanderer either. They are not 
what hurts in their work. The thing that hurts 
is the truth, and if a knocker tells things about 
you that are true then you should proceed to 
correct the fault. He is your friend in fact, if 
your enemy in intent. The slanderer is not a 
pleasant being at all, but neither is the snake, 
the ant or the worm, yet they all fulfill some 
valuable purpose in the scheme of things. Criti- 
cism is knocking, yet but for criticism we should 
have no advancement. 
According to Mr. Hubbard’s own philosophy 
the only flaw in God is that looking upon His 
own work He pronounced it good. Mr. Hubbard 
knocks on that proposition. The work is not 
good. Fra Elbertus could have turned out a 
better universe at the Roycroft Shop. 
Fra Elbertus knocks on Moses and the Proph- 
ets just as hard as Voltaire knocked on Hab- 
bakuk. The Pastor of the Philistines blasphemes 
against Edward W. Bok of the “ Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” and yet the L. H. J. is a million per 
cent improvement on the old “‘ Waverly Maga- 
zine.” A man must knock if life would be opened 
unto him. A man must knock if he would waken 
the sleepers that they may learn the Truth that 
sets them free. A man must take knocks that he 
4 
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may be in mental, physical and spiritual train- THE PHI- 
ing for the work he is to do. The knocker, athis LISTINE 


best, is the man who sends the world along. 
The knocker, at his worst, is the fellow who 
keeps the knocker for Truth up to his best. Let 
the world knock then in the same old way. Let 
not the knocker knock the knocker in his pride 
of heart that only he knocks righteously. Let 
each man knock away, and if he does n’t knock 
the right thing in the right way we may be sure 
that the thing knocked will come back at him 
some day and knock him out. Be kind—be 
blowed! It is sin to be kind to sin. And as for 
sinners, why, if we knock not them once in a 
while we only help them to a final knock from 
their own misdeeds unto defeat and despair and 
darkness. Therefore let the knocking proceed, 
“and damned be he who first cries, ‘ Hold, 
enough!’ ” V’la tout. 

—WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


Decline of the Church. 


HAT the influence of the Church, 

as an organization, upon the edu- 

cation, politics, commerce, trade, 

wars, and general life of the Chris- 

tian nations is not what it once 
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THE PHI- was cannot be successfully denied. The power 
LISTINE of the Roman Catholic Church in the affairs 
of Europe is not what it was when rulers and 
people feared excommunication. New Eng- 
land is not as subservient to the Church as in 
the days of the Puritans. Men and women 
formulate their ideas and regulate their conduct 
with less regard to the Church than they did 
three hundred, two hundred, one hundred, or 
even fifty years ago. The influence of the Church 
to-day is more in the nature of public opinion 
than in herself as an organization. The politi- 
cians consider church members as voters, but 
they do not consider the Church as an authori- 
tative organization. The free manner in which 
the daily papers patronize or criticize the Church 
in matters of doctrine or polity, shows that she 
cannot affect their advertising department, the 
newspaper's vulnerable point s# In the warm 
months the people go on Sunday excursions, or 
bicycle riding, or off to their summer residences, 
or lie abed reading the Sunday papers, or spend 
Sunday evenings visiting at one another’s 
houses, leaving the minister to preach to empty 
pews, if the meeting house is not closed. 
se Some persons blame the ministers for this 
decline, but that is a mistake. The ministers of 
to-day are better educated, better preachers, and 
6 
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better all-round men than ever before. They are THE PHI- 
not responsible for the decline of the Church, LISTINE 


nor can they prevent it. They are part of the 
Church. Whatever occurs to the Church occurs 
to them. The causes of the prosperity or decline 
of the Church lie outside of them. 

Nor is the Church to blame for her own decline. 
The pterodactyl and mastodon were not respon- 
sible for their disappearance. They were the 
victims of environment. The same is true of the 
Church. When legends were more acceptable 
than history; when theology was more certain 
than science ; when hell was a physical reality, 
the only escape from which was through the 
Church; when the universe was believed to be 
controlled by two powers, God and Satan, Satan 
being stronger than God, and every person as 
much afraid of one as the other; when author- 
ity was the arbiter of fate, the Church flourished. 
The environment was favorable. But just as 
history supersedes fable, and science modifies 
theology, and hell passes out of men’s minds, 
where alone it ever existed, and the universe is 
understood to be the expression of one Power, 
and that a wholly good power, and authority 
counts for nothing as against truth, the Church 
declines. The environment is unfavorable 
Nor is that decline temporary. It is not possible 
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THE PHI- for the Church to adjust herself to the new 


LISTINE environment. The Unitarian Church is trying to 





do this, but her history shows that persons who 
leave, or do not join the orthodox churches, do 
not generally become Unitarians. If they do 
not abandon a religious life, they develop a 
faith which finds the Church unnecessary ‘&® 
And the effort now making to have the Church 
meet the recreative needs of the people will not 
stem the tide that is setting against the Church, 
for the reason that society, the theatre, clubs, 
gymnasiums, billiard rooms and similar places 
of amusement perform this mission better than 
the Church can. If the Rev. Dr. Rainsford ever 
succeeds in establishing his proposed Protestant 
Episcopal liquor saloon, he will find that it can- 
not compete with other places of the ordinary 
kind # w 

The first effect, in many minds, of the discov- 
eries of modern science was the wreck of the 
prevailing theology, and in some persons relig- 
ion itself appeared to be destroyed. Super- 
naturalism received a death blow. But we are 
now discovering that science leads us up to a 
religious faith broader, deeper, grander than 
that which the Church teaches. We are coming 
to believe more than the Church does, though 
we cannot define the Power in which we believe, 
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further than to proclaim our belief, that it is all- THE PHI- 
powerful, all-wise, all-good, and that it makes LISTINE 


no mistakes. We understand Jesus better than 
the Church does. To the Church He is a theo- 
logical abstraction. To many outside of the 
Church He is a great and good brother, who 
teaches us much that is worth knowing. We 
know that we are not lost and never can be 
lost; that we are here, in our places; that we 
always have been and always shall be in our 
places; that all things are in their places, 
“working together for good.” We are at peace 
about God and immortality. We do not under- 
stand either, and are not curious, but we know 
that the Church understands no more than we 
do, and could not satisfy any curiosity we 
might have 

We respect the Church. We know that it has 
its place and is doing its work, and will con- 
tinue until its work is done. We simply do not 
need what it has to offer—its theological dis- 
cussions, baptisms, ceremonies; and we can 
do our work better outside of it than inside 
The Church is declining, not because the world 
is growing irreligious, but because it is growing 
religious; because it no longer fears either the 
devil or God ; because it is working out an idea 
of religion in which there is no place for fear. 
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THE PHI- The man or woman who goes to the woods, or 
LISTINE fields, or seashore, or river-side on Sunday, 
because he loves them and what he gets from 
them, is more religious than those who go to 
church for fear of God, who is believed to pun- 
ish Sabbath-breakers. 
It has been demonstrated that neither persecu- 
tion, unbelief, infidelity, nor atheism can over- 
throw the Church. She has successfully fought 
the iconoclasts of all ages. But the power she 
cannot resist is that broad, high, deep faith in 
the Supreme Wisdom, Power and Goodness, 
which lifts men out of organized systems of 
religion into the heights, lengths and breadths 
of that real religion, whose temple is the uni- 
verse, whose altars are everywhere, whose 
creed is kindness, and whose priest is the ser- 
vant of all. —HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


- 
An Unpublished Letter of Lord 
Byron. 


MY DEAR GIRL :— 
——eeeel“CK of us lies a pleasant land, a 
country wherein you and I dis- 































that, certainly, sooner or later, the Common- THE PHI- 
place would inevitably encroach upon our LISTINE 
domain. That time has come,—we are at the 
parting of the ways, and this letter is my kindly 
farewell to you. In it, I shall write as if all the 
world could read, while, in very truth, the letter 
must be destroyed lest a fear-and-hate-encom- 
passed people should happen on it, and there- 
upon brand you with their unreasonable and 
uncharitable stigma. 
The reason why you meant so much to me is, 
that of those I have known, you are the one 
above all others, who always, and under every 
circumstance, played the game as though every 
pawn were a kindling brilliant. You knew no 
weariness ;—in your philosophy there was only 
the Now. You and I held always that each was 
necessary to the other’s happiness, and yet, the 
fact that you must have known that our paths 
divided just ahead, occasioned you never a 
moment’s depression. You may forget; your 
vows of constancy, if they ever recur to you at 
all, may provoke but your tolerant smile ; but, 
by the gods, the fire of laughing, reckless Youth 
i still runs riot in your veins, and I shall ever 
remember that when the Past was yours and 
mine together, there was never a moment 
when Life, for you, was not a thing to be appre- 
II 
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THE PHI- ciated with the keenest zest, to be enjoyed with 
LISTINE the utmost abandon, and to be remembered 

without a regret. Herein, were you incompar- 
able &® 
I have known many men and women, but of 
them all, you got the most out of the chances 
that were yours. All others who have assisted 
me in decking with garlands of abandon the 
hours of recreation, have had some compunc- 
tions aroused by either fear or conscience. You 
had none ;—I know them not, and so, between 
us, we made the world seem bright. 
I am an idealist, a dreamer. Fancy carries me 
to a land where the eye grows never dim, where 
the ear is ever clearly attuned, where the step 
is buoyant, where is nothing that any one fears ; 
but Life has shown me a world in which Death 
is inevitably the ruler; a world, che light of 
which lessens with every day that passes; a 
world wherein Fear compels us to a conformity 
and conventional poses, and in which the warm i 
uncalculating love of Youth fades into the 
callousness and coldness, and disinterest of Age. 
w You say I am moody, to-night. No, my dear, 
I am only truthful. In the cheery, jolly days of 
a few years ago, I had but to beckon my friends 
and they would gather with acclaim, and sit 
down and hold revel while the red wine ran, and 
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the flowing bow] was drained again and again. THE PHI- 
Mirth was King. His courtiers were madcap LISTINE 
revelers, and they were a loyal crew. Hebe was 
their Divinity; but Time, Time the Tomb- 
builder, poured the waters of Lethe in their 
cups, and it corroded their veins and thinned 
their blood ; and their erstwhile joyous laughter 
became transformed to a discordant cackle, and 
their mirth changed to mocking. They say, and 
they believe when they say it, that Wine is an 
enemy ; that Women are wicked ; and that Life 
is a vanity of vanities. Blame them not, for 
they are old; but grieve with them that the fires 
of exuberant Youth do not always burn. 
Life is a servitude. The rulers of the world are 
slaves. To rule, they must labor, and the labor 
crushes them with its inertia, and the garlands 
they win do but deck tombs, and that, so long 
only as the daylight lingers. Such garlands dis- 
solve in the shadows of the first night, and the 
mists of morning fall on the bare graves that 
they for the moment adorned. 
Our only friend is Memory. Her eye brims with 
understanding ; her voice is caressing and ten- 
der; her touch is magnetic with sympathy. To- 
day, Youth lures us to go; to-morrow Age will 
command us to stay, and then will Memory be 
my sweet voiced guest, and she will sit by my 
13 





THE PHI- side, and look into my dimming eyes, and sing 





LISTINE the songs of Yesterday. She will dwell on the 





glory of morning; she will recall the friends 
who joined with me in ready homage to King 
Mirth; she will speak of Hebe; and then will 
come your name, my royal, clear-eyed, straight 
limbed Sweetheart; and at last will I know that 
Old Age is not too heavy a burden to carry in 
payment of having once been young. 

Doubt will whisper, ‘‘ She was fickle, inconstant. 
She never really cared for you;”’ but the Ghost 
of Youth will flit across the strings of the 
heart, and that will pulsate, “She was young; 
she was beautiful; her kisses were endearing; 
her embrace was full of fire and passion and 
life; the response of her body was complete in 
its amorous abandon; and if she changed or 
forgot, we all change and forget; but while the 
glamour lasted, its spell was transmuting, and 
that for which the Universe was created, was 
our unstinted portion.” 

And when Time has taken me so far that even 
Memory’s voice can no longer awaken the heart 
to answer, then will it suffice to record of me, 
“This Man Lived.” And as you and I wander 
through Life after Life in unlimited series, per- 
chance we will meet, and like a rush of fern 
scents wafted from years long past, will come 
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again Memory, and you and I, though we know THE PHI- 
not why, will be glad; and it will be becausewe LISTINE 
laughed and sang together, long before, and 
gave small heed to the droning world, which, 
had it known our hearts, would have used our 
names to adorn the moral of one of its degen- 
erate tales. 
And so, Farewell, and Farewell. 

—BYRON. 

ts 


In Re Johannes Brahms. 


OLSTOY, in “Anna Karenina,” 
speaks of that quiet, constant light 
to be seen on the faces of those 
who are successful—those who 
know that their success is acknowl- 
edged by the world. 

Johannes Brahms was a successful man by 
temperament, for success (like East Aurora) is 
a condition of mind. There is no tragedy for 
those who do not accept tragedy ; and the treat- 
ment we receive from others is only our own 
reflected thought. 

Brahms thought well of everybody, if he thought 
of them at all. He reveled in the sunshine, and 
everywhere made friends of children. “‘ We saw 
Johannes Brahms on the hotel veranda at Del- 
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THE PHI- ladosoma,” wrote a young woman to me in 
LISTINE 1895, “and what do you think ?—he was on all 
fours, with three children on his back riding 
him for a horse!” 
w For many years Brahms used to make an 
annual pilgrimage to Italy, and often on these 
tours at fairs he would fall in with gypsy bands. 
At such times he would always stop to listen, 
and would lustily applaud the performance. On 
one such occasion, Deitrich tells, the leader 
recognized Brahms, and instantly rapped for 
silence. He was seen to pass the whispered word 
along, & then the band struck up one of Brahms’s 
pieces, greatly to the composer’s delight. 
He was a man of the people, and I am glad to 
know that he hated a table d’ hote, smileda smile 
of derision at dress coats, had small sympathy 
with pink teas, loved his friends, doted on babies, 
and was never so happy as when in the country 
walking along grass-grown lanes in the early 
summer morning, when the dew was on and 
the air melodious with the song of birds # 
He had a habit of going bare-headed, carrying 
his hat in his hand, and on these country walks, 
always with bare head, he would sing or whis- 
tle, and unconsciously in his mind the music 
would be taking shape, that later was to be 
written out in the quiet of his study. 
16 





Brahms knew the world—not simply one little THE PHI- 
part of it—he knew it as thoroughlyas any man LISTINE 
can, and was interested in it all. He knew the 
world of workers,—the toilers and bearers of 
burdens. He knew the weak and the vicious, and 
his heart went out to them in sympathy, for he 
knew his own heart and realized the narrow 
margin that separates the so-called “good” 
man from the alleged “‘ bad.” He knew that sin 
is only a wrong expression of life, and reacts to 
the terrible disadvantage of the doer. 

He was interested in mechanics—bookbinding, 
printing, iron-working, carpentry, and was fam- 
iliar with all new inventions and labor-saving 
devices. He knew the methods of farming, the 
different breeds of cattle; he knew what soil 
would produce best a certain crop and under- 
stood “rotation.” He could call the wild birds 
by name and imitate their notes, and studied 
long their haunts and habits. That excellent 
man, and talented, George Henschel, in a letter 
to a friend speaks of walking with Brahms along 
the highway, and Brahms suddenly calling out in 
alarm, “Look out! Look out! you may kill it!” 
w It was only a tumblebug, but he shrank from 
putting foot on any living thing. Brahms rever- 
enced all life, and feit in his heart that he was 
brother to that bug in the dust, to the birds that 
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THE PHI.- chirruped in the hedgerows, and to the stately 


LISTINE trees that lifted their outstretching branches to 





the sun. He was deeply religious—altho he never 
knew it. All music is a hymn of praise, a song 
of thanksgiving, a chant of faith. Music is a 
making manifest to our dull ears the divine 
harmony of the universe, and thus all music is 
sacred music, and all true musicians are priests, 
for by their ministrations we are made to realize 
our Oneness with the Whole. Thru music we 
read the Universal. 

Music is the only one of the arts that cannot be 
prostituted to a base use. We hear of bad books, 
and “Indices Expurgati,’”’ and in every state 
there are laws against the publication of im- 
moral books and indecent pictures. We also 
hear of orders issued by the courts requiring 
certain statues to be removed or veiled, but no 
indictment can be brought against music. It is 
the only one of the arts that is always pure 
Brahms realized this, and felt the dignity of his 
office, holding high the standard, and yet he 
knew that the toilers in the fields were doing a 
service to humanity, just as necessary as his 
own. And possibly this is why he uncovered, 
walking with bared head—all is holy, all is good, 
—it is all God’s world, and all the men and 
women in it are His children. 
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w For just forty-three years Brahms was the THE PHI- 
faithful and devoted friend of Clara Schumann. LISTINE 
Although she was thirteen years his senior, yet 
their spirits were children together. From the 
first he was “Johannes” to her and she was 
“Clara” to him.A few of their letters have been 
recently published in the “‘ Revue des Modes,” 
and this woman, who was a great-grandmother, 
who had sixty years before captured a world, 
then in her seventy-fifth year, wrote to her 
“ Dear Johannes” with all the gentle fervor of 
a girl of twenty, congratulating him on some 
recent success. In reply he writes back to his 
“Dear Clara” in gracious banter, mentions 
rheumatism in his leg as an excuse for bad pen- 
manship, hopes she is keeping up her practice, 
and tells of a “Steinway Grand” that some one 
has sent him, and regrets that she does not 
come to try it “‘four hands,” as he has failed 
utterly to get the melody out of it alone that he 
knows is there ° 

Brahms never married—the bond between him- 
self and Clara was too sacred to allow another 
to sever it. And yet the relationship was so high, 
so frank, so openly avowed, that no breath of 
scandal has ever smirched it. The purity and 
excellence of it all has been its own apology, as 
love ever should be its own excuse for being 
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THE PHI- For about three months every year these two 


LISTINE friends dwelt not far apart. Together they sang, 





worked, composed, read, wrote, and roamed the 
woods. ‘“* None of Madam Schumann’s children 
are as young as she is,” wrote Dr. Hanslick, 
when Clara was sixty and Johannes forty-seven. 
“Brahms is cultivating a patriarchal beard 
with the hope of passing for her father,”’ con- 
tinues Hanslick. 

In his “ Essay on Friendship,”” Emerson speaks 
of the folly of forcing our personal presence on 
the friend we love best, and of the faith that 
ideality brings. Something of this thought is 
shown in the letters of Madam Schumann to 
Brahms, and in his to her. Often for six months 
they would not meet, each doing his work in his 
own way, but both ever conscious of the life and 
love of the other—feeding on the ideal—writing 
or not writing, but glorying in each other’s tri- 
umphs. Lives linked first by the love of a third 
person, cemented by dire calamity, and then 
fused by a oneness of hope and aspiration. 
Brahm’s nature was too decidedly masculine, 
that is to say, one-sided, to exist without the 
love of woman; Clara Schumann, gentle, gen- 
erous, motherly, plastic, needed Johannes no 
less than he needed her. 

When Clara’s spirit passed away in May, 1896, 
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Brahms attended her funeral at Frankfort.Hero [THE PHI- 
that he was in body and spirit, the shock un- LISTINE 
nerved him. No rebound came—every bodily 

faculty seemed to have lost its buoyancy. The 

doctors tried to cheer him by telling him that . 

he had no organic ailment, and that twenty 

years of life and work were before him. He knew 

better, and told them so. 

Men do not live any longer than they wish to. 

“Shall I live to see the anniversary of her 

| death ?”’ asked Brahms of the doctor in March, 

1897. 

“Oh, undoubtedly,” was the answer. 

Three weeks later—on April 3rd, Max Kalbrech 

| telegraphed to Widmann, “ Brahms fell asleep 

early this morning.” 





FRA ELBERTUS. 


wv 
EART to HEART TALKS 
with PHILISTINES by the 


Pastor of His Ftockeeee 


J/EV. NEWELL DWIGHT HIL- 

| LIS, who facetiously calls himself 
>) | the successor of Henry Ward 
{ | Beecher, has refused to appear 
= upon the same public platform with 
Geoege D. Herron. The Pastor of Plymouth 
2r 
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THE PHI- Church at first accepted the invitation, and later 


LISTINE learned, he says, that Dr. Herron was “bad.” 





Therefore he called the meeting off, and sud- 
denly w w 

The question naturally arises, why did Hillis 
refuse to associate with Herron. To say Herron 
is “bad” is no answer. Even if Herron were 
“bad,” which he isn’t (so very), Hillis would 
n’t care a tuppenny dam how bad he was. 
Hillis is no spring chicken—he knows the world 
and he knows down deep in his heart that he 
could give Herron pointers in cussedness if 
need be. Surely Herron could not shock Hillis 
—Hillis who lives in Greater Gomorrah, hob- 
nobber on the preserve of the King of Siam— 
and Herron who is fresh from the jay town of 
Grinnell, lowa! Hillis was born in Grinnell and 
left it because it was too slow. Herron was fired 
out of Grinnell because he was too speedy 
If Hillis really thinks Herron is “bad,” why 
did n’t he meet him on the public platform and 
show him how to be “ good ?”’ No, Hillis was n’t 
afraid that Herron would smirch him—Herron 
could n’t. But this thing of people who think 
they are “good,” putting distance between 
themselves and those who are “‘ bad,” is a very, 
very old impulse. 

The real fact is, Hillis is a type of the genus 
ae 
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Pharisee. He is also the paid and hired presi- 

dent of a social club called “« Plymouth Church.” 

This institution used to stand for free speech, 

generosity, truth and liberty. 

It does not now. 

It is only a smug collection of grannies, male 

and female, who patronize the poor and live on 

the record of a great man gone. 

When Rev. Mr. Hillis, about a year ago, threat- 

ened to upper-cut the Almighty if he did n’t 

abolish hell, the congregation applauded. Hillis 

likes applause s~ He could not do without it. 

Hillis works for applause and a prebend. 

Hillis cannot afford to offend the grannies who 

supply the prebend. 

The grannies do not like Herron. 

Therefore Hillis pretends that he considers 

Herron “bad.” 

Hillis may be all right in not associating with 

Herron; that is his business, and his reasons 

may be social, financial, or a mere matter of 

taste, but the indictment I bring against the 

man is that he gave a fool reason. 

In this, Herron and Hillis stand out in marked 

contrast. Herron has been brave enough to live 

his own life, and he speaks the thing he believes 

in a way that none may misunderstand. The 

reputation of Hillis is built on saying undisputed 
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THE PHI- things in such a solemn way. His bravura bel- 


LISTINE low at the Almighty was a bluff for the benefit 





of Major Pond, who represents intellectual 
high-water mark in Plymouth Church. Major 
Pond heard the roar of the milky way, suddenly 
winked, blinked, awoke and thought it was 
Beecher. Beecher did say bold things in a bold 
way. Major Pond and the Plymouth Push regard 
aman who says the same things now, as just 
as bold as Beecher. They have partaken of the 
knock-out drops of self-complacency and do 
not know that the world moves. 

The strong point of Hillis is plain palaver and 
pious platitude. On any theme, and he has 
touched on everything, he has never uttered a 
word that has not been better said by some one 
else. He has never advanced the standard a 
single step, which certainly Lyman Abbott did. 
And more, he has never uttered a sentiment 
until he looked under the bed and in the clock 
and was absolutely sure that there was no one 
present who would resent it. Hillis’s strongest 
literary rival is H. Clay Trumbull. He is as 
canny and cautious as Mr. Bok, and as a social 
reformer his name deserves to be linked with 
that of the Hon. Perry Mason, editor of the 
** Youth’s Companion,” or the late lamented E. 
P. Roe, dealer in Chestnut Burrs. Hillis never 
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expresses himself, he merely expresses the THE PHI- 
things he thinks other folks think he thinks— LISTINE 
therefore his name is Dennis. 
Had Hillis been present nineteen hundred years 
ago when the mob crowned with thorns the Man 
whom he now calls Master, Hillis would have 
denied Him seventeen times before cock- 
crow. When a person is spit upon it is the signal 
for Hillis and his ilk to cry, ‘‘ We know not the 
man.” The words spring from his lips as nat- 
urally as a brook runs down hill. Beecher defied 
the mob, and even affronted his own congrega- 
tion—leading them where ere he list. But Ply- 
mouth Church leads Hillis by a blue ribbon, 
like a housemaid taking a poodle out to exploit 
} the horse-blocks of sin. 

And yet Hillis is n’t a bad fellow, either: and he 
! surely thinks he is sincere. He could n’t be bad 
even if he should try. He could not be bad any 
more than he could be loyal to a friend in ad- 
versity. He is just a real nice man with a bish- 
op’s voice and a predisposition for tonsilitis, a 
Goodyear vertebra, and a nifty, shifty side-step 
for any chance prod that threatens his popular- 
ity. I said his name was Dennis—it is also 
Legion, for forty thousand just such men are 
born every year, and they die like Canada flies, 
and kind Oblivion tucks them in. 
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FOLDER that contains a device 
representing a locomotive engineer 
at his post has been issued by the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad. The 
picture is one of the happiest in- 
spirations of its kind I ever saw. The first time 
I looked upon it, it gave me a sort of thrill. 
There sits the man, gloved, cap drawn tightly, 
one hand on the lever of the throttle valve, the 
other free. The pose is easy, natural—no inten- 
sity, no strain, no fear; on the face is a sugges- 
tion of elemental calm, and a courage that 
might be the envy of gods and men. Behind 
this quiet man, so calm, so poised, is a treasure 
of half a million dollars and two hundred prec- 
ious lives—he holds them all in that easy, un- 
quaking grasp. Before him are two straight 
lines of steel, and the huge, black, all-enfolding 
Night. And into the gloom, in perfect faith, this 
quiet man forces his flying monster, with all 
that precious cargo and the priceless lives. The 
man is unafraid. On the boyish face care sits 
lightly, and yet in it all the artist has thrown a 
look of experience and a wisdom that betokens 
Power ¥ # 

I wonder if the man who drew that picture ever 
read a little book by Edward Carpenter called, 
“Towards Democracy.”’ Let me quote you this: 
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Was this then the sum of life? 

A grinning, gibbering organization of negations 
—a polite trap, and a circle of endlessly com- 
plaisant faces bowing you back from reality! 
Well, as it happened just then—and as we 
stopped at a small way station—my eyes from 
my swoon-sleep opening, encountered the grimy 
and oil-besmeared figure of a stoker. 

Close at my elbow on the footplate of his en- 
gine he was standing. 

And the fire-light fell on him brightly as for a 
moment his eyes rested on mine. 

That was all, but it was enough. 

The youthful face, yet so experienced and 
calm, was enough; the quiet look, the straight 
untroubled, unseeking eyes, resting upon me— 
giving me without any ado the thing I needed, 
and in a moment I felt the sting and torrent of 
Reality. 

The swift nights out in the rain I felt, and the 
great black sky overhead, and the flashing of 
red and green lights in the forward distance # 
The anxious straining for a glimpse sideways 
into the darkness—the dash of cold and wet 
above, the heat below— 


O eyes, O face, how in that moment without 
any ado you gave me all! 


These splendid fellows who do their work and 
hold their peace—they do give us faith in God 
and faith in ourselves. 

They mind their own business! Is there any- 
thing finer than to mind one’s own business? O 
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THE PHI- cursed spite, that men are born to set the others 
LISTINE right. 





Let us all mind our own business. How curious 
it is that men should quit their work and make 
a business of looking after the business of 
others! No man is ridiculous excepting when 
he neglects his own affairs to look after the 
business of other men—no man but is splendid 
when he is minding his own business. 
Ah! That is why I lift my hat to the engineer— 
he is doing his work. He is minding his own 
business. 

wv 
IHERE is one special bit of mum- 
mery which should, out of respect 
to sacred things, be abolished. I 
refer to the oath as administered in 
our law courts. This flippant, hypo- 
critical playing battledore with the name of Deity 
cannot but excite every honest man to knock 
hard and cail time. 
Just imagine a Notary Public, with a large cud 
of tobacco in his cheek, asking you to hold up 
your right hand while he refers to the Holy 
Evangel, and ends with ’swelp you God twenty- 
five cents. 
w To any man of genuine religious feeling the 
oath is a loathing and offense; and to the man 
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who does not intend to tell the truth it is noth- 
ing but words, words, words. Then the kissing 
of a beautiful bacteria besmirched book is just 
a trifle more nauseating than the oath. All this 
vile and villainous clap-trap once had a mean- 
ing and purpose: when the idea was abroad in 
the minds of most people that laws were made 
by God, or at least by men directly inspired by 
God, it might have been well enough to call on 
God to witness us sneak our stuff through the 
Custom House. Not many people now, though, 
really believe that God takes any special inter- 
est in the Tariff, or for that matter, the marriage 
of a man to his deceased wife’s sister. 
Let us tell the truth, not only in law courts but 
elsewhere—tell the truth because the truth is 
always better than falsehood. A lie is a poor 
scheme 
I know a man who has tried both plans. Truth, 
like all righteousness, is only a form of common 
sense ¥ : 
It is well, doubtless, to have notaries, who will 
record affirmations at proper times, but in the 
name of all sacred things let us not longer stul- 
tify our intelligence by allowing a fat buffoon to 
flash on us a printed book in a dirty cover in 
the name of God. 
God is no literary personage, and so far as I 
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know cares no more for books and authors than 


LISTINE He does for bricks and hod-carriers. And as for 


law-makers, go down to Albany and see if you 
can find Divinity shining from the faces of the 
men we elect to the Legislature! 
To cuss is often a relief for pent-up emotion, 
but to swear is absurd. 
Swear not at all. 

wv 
A late Filistine Feed Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne told a touching tale 
about two locomotives. It was Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling who first gave 
life, intelligence, and feeling to the 
steam engine, but it was left to Richard of the 
Quest to carry the idea one step further. 
Just imagine the face of the speaker, the luring 
melancholy, and the soft caressing voice—but 
here is the story: 
On the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where the 
course of true love never runs smooth (the 
road being so full of curves), a passenger engine 
and a big eight-wheel freight engine once con- 
ceived a tender regard for each other. They 
never really met,—only exchanged soft toots as 
they whirled past, or clanged the bells in a way 
that meant many things. And sometimes the 
soft toots caused the steam guage on the pas- 
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senger engine to leap ten points and frighten THE PHI- 
the engineer, who was a man and stupid, and LISTINE 
never knew the cause. 
These engines grew to looking, always looking 
for each other. Occasionally they would pass in 
the night time and would slow down a little at 
such times, but the unheeding engineers would 
lash them forward, and all they could do would 
be to let the head-lights reveal the longing 
souls within &® 
So the months went by wearily, always passing 
and re-passing, but never the chance of a com- 
munion of thought and feeling. 
They tried to tell the Man at the Round House 
to hitch them as double headers, but never 
would he do it, and seemingly out of pure per- 
versity he insisted on keeping all passenger 
\ engines in one Philandery & the freight engines 
in another. He was a very cautious as well as 
respectable man. 
But all things come to’ those who wait. 
There was an accident. These two engines that 
loved each other met on one track in a deep cut. 
They saw with their head-lights what was com- 
ing and instead of stopping and backing up, 
they just rushed together. It was a terrible 
mix-up. It was simply fierce. 
The engines had wrecked each other—no mis- 
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THE PHI- take. Everybody said they were useless from 
LISTINE that time forward. 





However, the prophecies were wrong, for a lit- 
tle engine was born to the passenger locomo- 
tive, greatly to the surprise and delight of the 
men at the Round House. 

It was a little boy engine, and as the President 
of the road is a good Philistine, they called the 
baby engine Fra Elbertus. 

But the President’s wife was disappointed. She 
was wise, being a woman, and had anticipated 
the event, and had hoped the baby engine 
would be a girl, so they could call her Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. 





Cook County Culture consists in get- 
ting all of your goods into your front 
windows—and quickly, too. 





Farmers are only half as stupid as 
most folks believe them to be, and 
Chicago people are only half as smart 
as they think they are.—Ali Baba. 





Chicago is taking her East Aurora 
Capsule, but with a rather rye face, 
as usual. 
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Her Pure and Clear Complexion Not 
For Sale. 


A Cornell girl was put on a Grape-Nuts diet and dis- 
covered some facts. She says: “While a student at 
Cornell I suffered from improper diet. The banquets 
and other social functions—with their rich refresh- 
ments—served to completely upset a stomach already 
weak from rich pastry, highly seasoned meats, and 
confections furnished by loving parents at home. 
I became irritable, nervous, and my appetite became 
more and more capricious. Only rich, highly-seasoned 
food suited me, and this further wrecked my health. I 
was sallow, having lost my pink and white complex- 
ion. I became dull eyed and dull brained, the victim of 
agonizing dyspepsia and intestinal trouble. 
I was finally forced to leave school and came home an 
irritable, wretchedly sick girl. The plainest food disa- 
greed with me, and I bade fair to starve to death, 
when a og advised my physician to put me on 
Grape-Nuts Food diet. To make a long story short, the 
transformation from wretched ill health to good health 
was marvelous. I liked the néw food so well, and it 
agreed with my tortured stomach perfectly, regulated 
my bowels, my headaches left, and the color of the 
skin gradually grew better. In eight months I found 
myself rosy, plump and strong. 
I would not sell my clear complexion, bright eyes and 
osama ge feeling for the costliest, richest mess of 
pottage. 
I returned to Cornell, finished my course, and can now 
stady, think and live. The food that enabled me to re- 
in my health I shall never forget.” Name furnished 
Croton Cereal Co., Ltd., at Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Sonnets to 
a Wife 


By Ernest McGaffey 











sa sequence of seventy 


sonnets, “celebrating,” to 

quote Current Literature for 
April, “in an almost Hellenic 
stateliness of phrase the tran- 
-quil delights of wedded life,” 
has been published with a fore- 
word by Mr. William Marion 
Reedy, editor of the St. Louis 
Mirror in which the Sonnets 
made their first appearance@@®@ 
The book is an exquisite one, 
4x7 inches, hand-made, deckKel 
edge paper, bound in art parch- 
ment & sliding case # Price $1.25 











Address William Marion Reedy 
‘*The Mirror,’’ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Coe Henry F. Miller 


GRAND & UPRIGHT 
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Op RE ae ae aa at ane a ak ak ak ake ke ate ke ie aie de aa a a SS a a a Ga 
BEASeeeRE built to secure the 
@ patronage of discrimin- 





Beacace ating music lovers, who 
want a piano which has been 
carefully made, possesses a supe- 
rior quality of tone and action, 
and is in an artistic case. We 
expect to meet the competition 
of pianos of any manufacture, re- 
gardless of name, advertised rep- 
utation or local prestige. Catalog. 
STrrerrrtr Tt tr rr Tr et tet. tts 


entry F. Willer & Sons Piano Co, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
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Little PYourneps 


To the Homes of English Authors 











This book is the second volume of the JOURNEYS 
issued by the Roycrofters and the edition is now 
ready. The book contains these numbers : 





Thomas B. Macaulay Robert Southey 
Lord Byron Samuel T. Coleridge 
Joseph Addison Benjamin Disraeli 


Essays written by Elbert Hubbard, with portraits in 
photogravure on Imperial Japan paper of each sub- 
ject, text on Roycroft water-mark, hand-made paper. 
The title page hand illumined, bound in limp chamois, 
silk-lined, gilt top. Edition limited to one thousand 
copies, numbered and signed by the author. 

Price of volume is $3.00. 

Subscribers who already have the above mentioned 
booklets in paper covers, may, if they choose, return 
the loose numbers to us by mail, with remittance of 
one dollar and fifty cents for binding, and the volume 
will go forward. 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 


























Why Not Get All the Best 
Things Printed About It? 








We read and clip thousands of newspapers 
and magazines every week, therefore we can 
equip you speedily and economically for a de- 
bate, speech, lecture, essay or anything else 
requiring up-to-date information, and more of 
it than your competitors are likely to get. 
Rates are from one to five cents a clipping. 


Send for our booklet, explaining 
the scope of the clipping inaustry 


NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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We have a few sets of LITTLE 
JOURNEYS, five volumes in a 
box, bound specially in boards, 
with leather backs and corners— 
handsome and unique. Subjects: 


American Authors Eminent Painters 
American Statesmen Famous Women 
Good Men and Great 


Price for the set, $12.50. Sent on # 
suspicion. Address 


East Aurora, N. Y. 
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Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, offers: 


WALT WHITMAN’S Complete Poems and Prose, 
1885-1888. Authenticated and Personal Book (handled by 
W. W.), thk. roy. 8vo, Portraits from Life selected by the 
Poet himself, THE AUTHOR’S PRESENTATION COPY 
TO GLEESON WHITE, WITH HIS AUTOGRAPH IN- 
SCRIPTION ON FLY-LEAF, DATED Novy. 4, 1890, anD SOME 
DRIED FLOWERS WITH THIS INSCRIPTION: Given me by 
W. W. from posy on his table. Camden, N. J., Nov. 4, 1890. 
G{leeson] White}, cloth, uNcuT, $45.00. 1888 
The “ posy ’”’ insertion makes a most unusual and decidedly 
poetic memento of the man. 

OHN RUSKIN’S The Stones of Venice, 3 vols, imp. 
vo, ist Edition, fine impressions of tie 53 Pirtes, by the 
AUTHOR, some in Colours, others in sepia and blue ; a per- 
fectly clean and spotless copy, half green morocco, gilt, mar- 
bled edges, $125.00. 1851-53 
Lewis Carroll’s copy, with his full signature on the title of 
each volume. 


89,000 of the Elect ‘ict one thousend 
> 


Almost one thousand 
readers of THE PHILISTINE responded to our Ads, in the 
March and May numbers. It is hardly to be expected, bud 
it’s possible that 89,000 responses will follow this reminder. 
We repeat our “‘ Special Offer’’ to give “‘ Two Dainty Books 
of Verse Free’’ to all new subscribers to Noon. Those who 
have accepted this offer express perfect satisfaction with 
the returns. Should you not be satisfied, we would gladly 
refund any money sent us. 

NOO Is a little periodigal published monthly. It 
is a unique magazine which reprints “ fa- 
mous poems.’ Each number is a dainty booklet of verse. 
Subscriptions must begin with the first (October, 1900) 
number. Price, $1 a year. Sample copy, 4c in stamps. 
WILLIAM 8. LORD, Publisher, Evanston, ILUtNots, 








Visitors Are Always Welcome at 


On the Way to the Shop this summer, the Faithful may 
find it interesting to stop over at Buffalo (17 miles north- 
west from East Aurora) and visit the Pan American Expo- 
sition, an enterprise that has our entire approval, 
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Copsete® t your acts, pla . sketches and 
songs. Itwill PAY you. any Copertenss 
are worthless, because invali ou can- 
not afford to take such chances. We 
qaroates a valid copyright at small cost. 
pinions and legal advice. Patents and 
Trade-Marks. Send stamp for cre 
COLUMBIA COPYRIGHT COMP. 
Washington, D.C 





























By all means the most 
interesting way to reach 
California is via Denver 
and Salt Lake City. We 
have selected that route for our Personally Conducted 
twice-a-week excursions, planning the train. schedule 
so that all the magnificent Colorado mountain scenery 
is passed by daylight. These excursion parties travel 
in Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars, which are thoroughly 
comfortable, contain every convenience and cost much 
less than the ordinary Pullman sleeper. The rate for a 
berth holding two, from either Chicago or St. Louis, to 
California is only $6.00. Kindly write for particulars.. 
Enclose six cents in stamps for our beautiful seventy- 
two page book on California; full of illustrations. 
Address, P. 8. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent C. B. 
& Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
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EG TRADE-MARK 6 
Ii WE MAKE ONLY 











ml OLD FASHIONED [sso 


[HONEST-PURE 


HABANA SEGARS 
Baron De Kalb 


Henry Irving 
FBX 
John W. Merriam & Co. 





New York 





























Little Journeys 


To the Homes of GREAT MUSICIANS 





SERIES OF 1901 


in 


Each bound in Limp Chamois, silk 
lined, with silk marker, frontispiece 
portrait on Imperial Japan, hand 
illumined, signed and numbered by 
the autho ¥ rr wwww ww 


The twelve volumes, $10.00 
Single Numbers, 1.00 


THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 


The ROYCROFTERS at EAST 
AURORA, Erie Co., New York 
































CARRELS 
AT HOME 


von ona hen fom our — *. -colored 
rpets, Wall Paper, Rugs, Draperi 
Blankets, Comforts, Pictures, yr ae Man 
chines, Upholstered Furniture, etc., at a great 
saving from retail prices. An ‘enormous se- 
lection of s are shown in their real 
colors— 326 colored plates and illustrations. 
CARPETS SEWED FREE, No Charge for 
- Lining, and Freight Prepaid on 
All the Above. 
Write for free booklet with samples 
of dress goods from be to $1.25, 
We prepay transportation. 
Address this way: 
S HINES & SON 
Baltimore, Md., Dept. 


WALL PAP PAPER 


Worn, wet or wrinkled shoes require the great 
leverage of Leadam’s Shoe Trees to get them 
back into shape. Send for free catalog. 


L.D. LEADAM, 
80 Wall Street, New York. 


My booklet, ‘“‘Foot Troubles.” giving home 
recipes for all ills of the feet, sent for only roc. 

















“Che Mirror’ 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL REFLECT- 
ING THE INTERESTS OF THINK- 
ING PEOPLE. THE SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE IS TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


e 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 


Editor and Proprietor 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





ye 

A clever satire which originally appeared in Bert 
Leston Taylor's “Line-o’-Type or Two” column, on 
the editorial page of the Chicago Tribune, attracting 
wide attention. Every reader acquainted with the East 
Aurora output will enjoy reading and want to possess 
a copy of this unique booklet. Fra McGinnis and the 
Boy Grafters will be famous the world over. Send at 
once if you wish to own a copy. They will quickly 
command a premium. 

Every copy tied with a string by hand. Brown paper ; 
24 pp. ; price, 25 cents. All dealers supplied. 

Address WILLIAM S. LORD, Publisher 


Evanston, Illinois 




















Dorothy ordsworth 
to Coleridge: 


. . Yes, do you send me a book 
for my birthday. Not a bargain 
book, bought from a haber- 
dasher, but a beautiful book, a 
book to caress—peculiar, dis- 
tinctive, individual : a book that 
hath first caught your eye and 
then pleased your fancy, writ- 
ten by an author with a tender 
whim, all right out of his heart. 
We will read it together in the 
gloaming, and when the gath- 
ering dusk doth blur the page, 
we ’|l sit with hearts too full 
for speech and think it over. 














S LITTLE JOURNEYS 


a To the Homes of & 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


BSERIES OF 1901 


9 The subjects will be as follows: 
aS WAGNER LISZT 


@@ PAGANINI BEETHOVEN 
» CHOPIN HAYDN 


aS MOZART VERDI 





@> BACH SCHUMANN 
# MENDELSSOHN BRAHMS 





% One booklet a month will be @ 
» issued, beginning January first 


ae C= LitTLE JouRNEYS for 1901 will be 





strictly de luxe in form and workman- 


a ship. The type will be a new set of 
> antique black face, the initials designed 
> especially for this work by honest Roy- @@® 
42, crofters ; a frontispiece portrait on Japan 3 


Vellum from the original drawing made at % 


our shop. The booklets stitched by hand a 


SY with silk. 
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@ TO THE # 


Epworth League Convention 
San Francisco, July, 1901. 








Three Trains 
DAILY from 
Council Bluffs 
and Omaha. . . 


TWO Trains 
DAILY from 
Kansas City, 
assing thru 
mver & the 
Rocky Moun- 
tains. ... 


reer. 
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MANY Hours 
QUICKER 
via the UNION 
PACIFIC from 
MISSOURI 
RIVER Points 
than via uny 
OTHER LINE 


If you want a 
% quick & pleas- 
; ant trip be sure 

that your 
E ticket reads 
over the Union 
Pacific... .. 








VER I RT LN BE PI ET 





Through Palace and Ordinary Sleepers, Buffet, 
Smoking, Library and Chair Cars, Pintsch Light. 


Information cheerfully furnished on application. 


E. L. LOMAX, General Passen- 
ger and Ticket Agt., Omaha, Neb. 
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Morflinger 
Glags craft 


NUMBER ELEVEN 


mark label on 
every piece 


The charm of the art work of 
barbaric times was that the use- 
ful was made beautiful. We 
have striven to supply a choice 


assortment of glassware which, 
even for one’s own home use, 
is still beautiful and compar- 
atively inexpensive. We would 
call special attention to some 
light ware peculiarly suitable 
for summer table service. 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS 


915 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















L Dery ‘Special = 0a Detar 
A gparrter 3 & Life Membership in the sibs 
,, emdemy? ‘of..Immortals, we record the new 
™ member’e tame on the Great Roster (in colors)“ 
ang send gratis, exptess prepaid, one aach of 
b erey, bomed volume of the PHILISTINE “ 
“which we have. We also send the member one 
‘ef each bound volume ‘as it comes out, anda 
copy of the Magazine as issued Every Little 
While, for ninety-nine yeare—but no longer. : 
To repeat—if you take a Life Membership you 
get one each of all the bound volumes we... 
hiave, and you also receive the Choice. Litera- ; 
ture for the century—lacking one year. We 
faither send the LITTLE JOURNEYS gratis, 
beginning with the fyor series, Up to the’pres- 
’ ant time Twajve Volumes of the PHILISTINE 
have beet iqgued; offWhich Volumes I, iI, III, 
IV, V; VI, ‘VIE, VIR, 1X and’ X thave disap- 
peared from mortal view. We do not khow 
"where they caf be procured, No number of the 
e. ‘ oabcbapetedancec el y B 
THE PHILIST NE 
EAST A RORA. By YORK. 
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